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'Report from the Editors . . . 


To assist our readers and advertisers in making refer¬ 
ence to a particular copy of the Quarterly, the editors 
have set up a regular color pattern for the covers of the 
magazine, and have instituted the following issue dates 
for circulation: 


FALL 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SUMMER 


(Rust Cover) 
(White Cover) 
(Yellow Cover) 
(Green Cover) 


October 1 
January 1 
April 1 
July 1 


We are deferring publication of the systematic review 
of Orthodox Literature until the next issue. The editors 
consider it appropriate to publish instead The Praises 
From the Office of Great Saturday. 

In this issue we introduce a new section — to appear 
regularly: BRIEF NOTICES ON NEW BOOKS, 
In this section the Editors will include short comments 
on new books — both English and foreign — as it is ob¬ 
viously impossible to review properly everything that 
deserves attention. We feel, however, that our readers 
would like to be apprised of new books that are published. 

In view of the advertising pages which will be incor¬ 
porated in the next issue, SUMMER, 1954, we also plan 
to extend the amount of editorial content to allow for a 
wider variety of topics. 
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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, was awarded on 
February 15 to the President of St Vladimir*s Seminary, His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Leonty, the Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church of 
America; and to His Eminence, Archbishop Michael, Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America. The honorary degrees were con¬ 
ferred upon these two hierarchs by the St. Sergius Russian Theological 
Academy, Paris, for their constant support of Orthodox theology. 

The diploma honoring Metropolitan Leonty mentions expressedly 
his “concern for St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, as the 
only institution of graduate higher Orthodox theological learning in 
America.” 

The ceremony which took place at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathe¬ 
dral in New York City, was preceded by a Solemn Thanksgiving Ser¬ 
vice, with His Grace, John, Bishop of San Francisco officiating. 

Mr. George Novitsky, president of The Society of Friends of St. 
Sergius Academy, presented the diplomas. In his commemorative ad¬ 
dress, Mr. Novitsky stressed the great need for the expansion and 
support of Orthodox theological education in America. He also pointed 
out the need for a greater unity and cooperation among the different 
national branches of the Orthodox Church in America, as well as 
throughout the world. 

His Eminence, Archbishop Michael, who made his acceptance 
address in Russian, said that he has always kept a most grateful memory 
of The Russian Theological Academy at St. Petersburg and The Aca¬ 
demy of Kiev, where he studied before World War 1. It was to these 
two schools that Archbishop Michael dedicated his main theological 
work: A monograph on St, Athanasius of Alexandria. 

His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, in his acceptance address, stated 
that he was filled with great joy in observing the growing tide of unity 
among Orthodox in this country. This tendency, the Metropolitan 
pointed out, was visibly expressed by the number of representatives 
from the various national branches of the Orthodox Church in America 
who had come to participate in the ceremonies in which Archbishop 
Michael and he were being honored. Metropolitan Leonty stated that 
the proceedings were a pleasant reminder of his student life and called 
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attention to the fact that both Archbishop Michael and he have the 
same Alma Mater: The Academy of Kiev. 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann conveyed greetings to the two 
hierarchs in behalf of St. Vladimir^s Seminary faculty. 

Professor Roman Jacobson, of Harvard University, Department of 
Slavic Languages, delivered a lecture on January 30 to the faculty, 
students and alumni of St. Vladimir's, on **The Tradition and Novelty 
in the Work of the Slavic Apostles 

Dr. Florovsky participated in The First Bicentennial Conference, 
9 was devoted to The Metropolis in Modern Life. 
sponsored by Columbia University. The conference held January 7 to 

On January 17, at the Cathedral House of St. John, the Divine, Dr. 
Florovsky presented a lecture on ''The Orthodox Tradition/' as part of 
the Forum Series on Great Traditions in Christendom^ sponsored by 
the Chaplaincy for College Work of the Diocese of New York. 

To foreign students at the International House, New York City, 
Dr. Florovsky delivered a lecture on Dostoyevsky on March 10. 

At a conference sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, Dr. Florovsky read a 
paper on "Faith and Reason in the Philosophy of Vladimir Solovyov." 
The conference, devoted to Continuity and Change in Russian and 
Soviet Thought, was held at Arden House, Harriman, New York on 
March 26-^28. 

The Rev. Nicholas Kiryluk (Class of *46) and The Rev. Peter 
Zolnerovich (Class of '53) were graduated on January 22 from the U.S. 
Air Force, Officer Training School, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas, and received commissions as 1st Lieutenants in the 
Chaplain's Corp of the U.S. Air Force. 

The following is an extract of a letter received from Chaplain Kiryluk 
by Dean Florovsky: 

'‘We have just completed the Officers Basic Military Course for 
Chaplains. Chaplain Peter Zolnerovich has been assigned to Kessler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, I remain here at the 3700th Basic 
Military Training Group, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas. We have approximately 35,000 men; we have the only Officers 
Candidate School in the Air Force, as well as the only Pre-Flight 
School; we also have many squadrons of airmen who are taking their 
basic training. We begin our work at 7:30 a.m. and are usually through 
after 4:00 p.m. My work consists of many different facets: Each air¬ 
man is interviewed, and given special lectures on character guidance. 
And, of course, I conduct my own Orthodox Divine Liturgy every Sun- 
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day, and have started religious education classes. My family of Or¬ 
thodox worshippers includes Greeks, Syrians, Serbians and Russians. 
There are thirty-five Chaplains at this base, and it is gratifying that the 
Eastern Orthodox Church also has chaplains to serve the spiritual 
needs of our Orthodox servicemen. 

*‘In San Antonio, there is a fine Greek Orthodox Church, and I have 
been in communication with The Rev. John Zographos, pastor of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of St. Sophia, and his parishoners. In fact, 
during our training period, we three Russian priests. Rev. Peter Zolner- 
ovich and I, and Rev. W. Basil Stroyen, (who has now been assigned 
to the Sampson Air Force Base in Geneva, N. Y.) assisted Father 
Zographos at Divine Services, officiating in three languages: Greek, 
Church Slavonic and English 

The First Congress of Orthodox Theologians, held in Athens, 
Greece, in 1936, established that The Feast of the Three Hierarchs 
(St. Basil, the Great; St. Gregory, The Theologian; and St. John Chry¬ 
sostom, which is celebrated on February 12), be set aside as the day on 
which Orthodox schools of theology everywhere will annually com¬ 
memorate the memory of these three learned scholars. 

In keeping with this decision, a Divine Liturgy, in Greek, was cele¬ 
brated at St. Vladimir's Seminary on this feast day. 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann participated in the Inquiry on 
Worship, held at Racine, Wisconsin from February 12-14, conducted 
by the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. 

On March 14 Father Schmemann delivered a sermon The Triumph 
of Orthodoxy at the Serbian Orthodox Church of St. Sava, N. Y. C. 

Historical Road of Orthodoxy,** a new book by V. Rev. Alexander 
Schmemann was published in Russian by the Chekhov Publishing 
House in February. 

Professor Serge S. Verbovsky delivered a lecture on Slavophils and 
Westerners, to the Orthodox Student Movement in New York City. 

A 16 mm motion picture projector was presented to St. Vladimir's 
Seminary by two districts of The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs 
of America. This presentation was made in behalf of the membership 
by Miss Eugenie Nahuy, Governor of the Metropolitan District; Mr. 
Nicholas Kachur, Governor of the New Jersey District; Mr. Edward 
G. Onisko, National Vice President of the FROG; and Miss Natalie 
Kiryluk, Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Council Sunday 
School Committee. The gift was in appreciation of the Teacher Edu¬ 
cation Courses which have been made available to the members of the 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs by St. Vladimir's Seminary. 
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The following professors from St Vladimir's have been appointed 
to serve on various Commissions of the Russian Orthodox Metropolia 
in preparation for the 9th All-American Sobor which will be held in 
November, 1954. 

On the Canonical Commission: 

The V. Rev, Alexander Schmemann 
Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov 
Professor Serge S. Verkovsky 
On the Pre-Council Commission: 

Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov 
On the Administrative Commission: 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann 
Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov 
Professor Serge S. Verkovsky 

On the Commission on Revision of Statutes of the Metropolia: 
Professor Nicholas Arseniev 
The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann 
Professor Serge S. Verkovsky 

The Rev. Michael G. Kovach (Class of '53) pastor of Holy Ghost 
Russian Orthodox Church, Ambridge, Pennsylvania, was presented the 
1953 Distinguished Service Award by the Ambridge Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, as ''outstanding young man of the year." The award 
was presented for outstanding community service, both religious and 
civic. 

Father Kovach is the president of the Beaver Valley Federation of 
Orthodox Priests and has been lecturing on "T/ie History of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, to students at The University of Pittsburgh. 
The Carnegie Technological Institute, and The Xenia Theological 
Seminary, as well as to religious groups in the community. 

The Reverend Kovach is taking graduate work at the University of 
Pittsburgh where he is working toward a doctorate in the field of 
history. 

Mr. Veselin Kesic (Class of '53) Instructor of New Testament, de¬ 
livered a lecture on February 28 titled "The Orthodox Church," to the 
Young People's Group of the Astoria Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Seminarian George Timko delivered two lectures. On January 31. 
he lectured on "The Orthodox Church" to the Pilgrim Fellowship 
Group of the Union Congregationalist Church, Montclair, New Jersey, 
and on February 12, Seminarian Timko lectured on "The Responsibility 
of the Layman" to the Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Columbia 
University. 
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Mr* Boris Lcdkovsky, has been appointed to the faculty of St, Vladi¬ 
mir s Seminary, as Instructor of Sacred Music, to fill the vacancy in 
the chair, formerly held by Mr, Leonid P. Troitsky who left to accept 
a position as choir director at Ss, Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox 
Church, Syracuse, New York. 

Mr. Ledkovsky received his education in Orthodox Church music at 
the Theological Seminary of Novo-Cherkask, Russia. He then enrolled 
in the Moscow Conservatory, Graduate School of Music, He was 
graduated from the Class of Composition, with the degree. Graduate 
in Liberal Arts, which in America corresponds to a doctorate in music. 
After his emigration from Russia, Mr. Ledkovsky served as choir di¬ 
rector in several Russian Orthodox Churches in Paris, France and 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

From 1941 through 1945, Mr. Boris Ledkovsky was choir master 
at the Russian Orthodox Church of St. Vladimir, Berlin, Germany. At 
that time the rector of this church was Archimandrite John Shakhov- 
skoy, who is now His Grace, John, Bishop of San Francisco. Mr. 
Ledkovsky also conducted a youth choir which participated in many of 
the church services. In addition he conducted professional choirs which 
presented Orthodox Liturgical concerts in Germany, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 
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Book Reviews 


Byzantine Painting. Historical and Critical Study by Andre Grabar. Translated by 
Stuart Gilbert. Editions Albert Skira. Geneva. 1953. P. 203, 

Russian Icons, Introduction by Philip Schweinfurth. Iris Books. O.U.P, 1953. 

Der Sinn Der Ikonen, von Leonid Ouspensky und Wladimir Lossky. Urs Graf-Verlag. 
Bern und Olten. 1952. P. 222. 

There is a growing interest in ancient and old Orthodox art, both Byzantine and 
Russian. The research in this field is steadily going on, and new vistas opened. The 
great artistic value of Byzantine and Slavic creations is now commonly recognized. 
Art speaks directly to the human eye and imagination. But art is also a peculiar kind 
of language, in which the initiated can converse. Artists very often not only want to 
make something “artistic," but tend to convey a message through which we can sliare 
their vision and interpretation of life and reality. This is especially true of religious 
art—and “Mediaeval art" was, no doubt, a religious art. One should, of course, 
admire the artistic creations, but one should also assess and interpret them as docu¬ 
ments of the human soul. 

We may welcome the return to the old Iconographical tradition in recent times. But 
it is not enough just to re-’introduce and re-copy the “good" and “ancient" patterns 
and to raise the artistic standards of the practical art. We must recover the Orthodox 
“Theology of Icons”—the intimate spirit of Icon-painting. It is an urgent task for the 
present day, and only this theological revival will protect the churches, newly painted 
in “an old style," from becoming merely museums of art. The progress of studies in 
the history of Orthodox art makes a theological reintegration an impending task. 

The three books mentioned above must be commended to the close attention of those 
who want to imderstand the ways and the destiny of the Eastern Christian tradition. 
Andre Grabar, a Russian by birth and an Orthodox by confession, is probably the 
greatest authority on Byzantine art at present. He is now a professor at the College 
de France, Paris, and was for a number of years closely associated in this country 
with the famous Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Washington, D.C. The book is 
a gorgeous album. The quality of the color reproductions is superb. The selection of 
items is competent and convincing. One can easily grasp the charm and strength of 
the monuments themselves. The accompanying text deserves attention also. Professor 
Grabar does not try to give a history of Byzantine art, which in a brief essay would 
be impossible. He gives instead of a condensed characteristic of its main features, and 
then turns to the “critical" survey of the most important monuments; mosaics, frescoes, 
book illuminations, and Icons in the strict sense. He keeps strictly within the limits 
of an artistic analysis, and does not touch at all upon a number of topics which 
would be of interest to a historian of ideas. But he does very admirably prepare 
the reader for the next step; The religious and theological interpretation of Byzantine 
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art« He gives a number of precious hints in this direction, particularly in his remarks 
on the Ravenna mosaics and on those at Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, 


Professor Schweinfurth has a more limited scope. His book is also an album, con- 
taining fourteen color plates and twelve fulbpage illustrations. To them he supplies 
an excellent commentary. Writing for Western readers, he explains, first of all the 
distinctive character of the Icons. He then stresses the basic difference of approach 
to the role of an Image between ithe East and the West 

In the West, “images” were always treated as a subordinate element of the cultus, 
almost superfluous. One may add at this point that, for that reason, the West could 
never fully understand the real issues of the Eastern controversy about Holy Icons, 
and was even inclined to sympathize with the Iconoclasts. (One should remember 
Charlemagne; the famous **Libri CaroHni/* and the Councils of Frankfort, 794, and of 
Paris, 825; intended as a refutation of the Seventh Ecumenical Council). 

In the East, on the contrar'y, the Holy Icons were an essential feature of theology 
and cultus. There was a true “theology of Icons,” elaborated chiefly by St. John of 
Damascus and St. Theodore of Studium. Unfortunately Schweinfurth omits Patriarch 
Nicephorus. In a sense. Holy Icons had the same function as the Scripture, and for 
that reason their patterns had to be strictly stabilized, and it had been done without 
any detriment to the artistic perfection of the Icons. 

The album itself is well compiled, with one exception, all Icons reproduced are in 
private collections in Western Europe and U.S.A. (one is in the National Museum, 
Stockholm). 


The German book, by Lossky and Ouspensky, combines the artistic and even tech¬ 
nical interest with the itheological. The opening dhapter by Lossky deals with a 
general topic: Tradition and Traditions/' in which he discusses the role and impact 
of tradition in the Orthodox conception, which leads to the problem of “Iconographical 
tradition.” 

Two articles by Mr. Ouspensky follow: “The Meaning and the Language of Icons/' 
and “The Technique of Icon-Painting/* The latter is of a technical character, but 
still may be read with interest by all who want to imderstand, what an “Icon” actually 
is, and should be. The former gives an admirable survey of the main stages in the 
development of Icon-painting up to its (comparative) decay in the last centuries. The 
rest of the book is occupied by a series of essays on various Iconographical composi¬ 
tions: the Images of Christ, tlie Blessed Virgin, Angels and Saints, the main Feasts. 
Theological and Liturgical material is richly used in the interpretation. The book is 
well illustrated, but there are only twelve colored plates. On the whole, it is an ex¬ 
cellent manual of Iconography, in which a proper balance is kept between an artistic 
and a religious approach. 

It would be highly desirable to have it translated into English. The book is an 
obvious scholarly achievement. Probably, it is the first attempt to treat the Icons as 
what they actually are: Witnesses of faith. 

D>ean, St. Vladimir's Seminary V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 
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Brief Notes on New Books 


THE OKTHODOX THOtTGHT. Volume IX. 
TMOA Press. Paris 1953, P. 167. In Russian. 
A new volume of the non-periodical ‘'Publica¬ 
tions” of the Orthodox Theological Institute, 
in Paris. The first volume was published in 
1928. It includes, among others, three ad¬ 
dresses, delivered by the Faculty members at 
the solemn commemoration of the Council of 
Chalcedon, on November 4, 1951, by Professors 
S. Verkhovsky and A. Kartashov, and V. Rev. 
V. ZenkOYsky. Mr. John Meyendorff discusses 
the origins of the controversy about the Filio- 
que clause in the Nicene Creed. Mr. L. A. 
Zander writes about the “Prolegomena of the 
Exegesis.” Rev. A. Aflfanassieff presents an 
essay on the development of the episcopal 
administration In the Early Church. Rev. 
Alexis Knlazeff discusses the scriptural data 
on the Mother of the Messiah. Mr. T. Spassky 
deals with the history of the Feast of the 
Protection of the Holy Virgin and its icono¬ 
graphy. There is also a survey of some new 
books by Rev. Cyprian (Kern) and a Chronicle 
of the Institute. 

SAINT FATTL’S MISSION TO GREECE. Nine¬ 
teenth Centenary. A volume of Commemora¬ 
tion. Compiled by H. S. Alivisatos. E.D.. 
General Secretary to the Saint Paul Festival 
Committee. Athens 1953. P. 646. Mainly in 
Greek. Detailed report on the festivities held 
on the occasion of the commemoration of St. 
Paul’s arrival to Greece, which was the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian mission in Etirope. 
The program of festivities included a ^isit to 
all places at which St. Paul preached on the 
continent and on the Islands. A large number 
of visitors, Orthodox and others, went to 
Greece on this occasion to pay tribute to the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. The volume is 
gorgeously produced and richly illustrated. In 
addition a number of scholars contributed 
essays on various aspects of St. Paul’s life 
and work, which are published in the lang 
uages in which the authors had written. St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary was invited to jiartici- 
pate in the celebration, but the distance pre¬ 
vented the delegate to attend. The letter of 
greetings sent by St. Vladimir’s Seminary to 
the Archbishop of Athens is included In the 
volume (p. 104-105, in Greek). 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE SOVIET 
STATE. 1917-1950. By John Shelton Curtiss. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston (1953). P. X 387. 
A sequel to the author’s earlier book, ‘‘Church 
and State in Russia—The Last Years of the 
Emptre. 1900-1917.” ColmnbKa University Press. 
1940. The author is sufficiently informed 
about the subject matter of his studies, but 
his interpretation of the facts is open to 
serious doubts. The book will be reviewed in 
a future issue of the “Quarterly,” 


THE HISTORICAL ROAD OF EASTERN OR. 
THODOXY. By V. Rev, Alexander Schmemann. 
Chekhov Publishing House. New York. 1954. 
P. 389. In Russian. This book is based on 
the course of lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Chiurch, which the author has given 
since 1945, at both the Orthodox Theological 
Institute, Paris, and St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 
The author states that it is neither a manual, 
nor a piece of original research, but rather a 
sort of commentary or meditation on the past 
history of the Eastern Church. The book will be 
reviewed in the next issue of the “Quarterly.” 

GREEK ORTHODOXY IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 

A Collection of Essays. Edited by Serge Verk¬ 
hovsky, Chekhov Publishing House. New York. 
1953. P. 413, In Russian. Most of the con¬ 
tributors to this attractive volume are con¬ 
nected with the Orthodox Theological Institute 
in Paris, as instructors or alumni, with the 
exception of Professor Nicholas Arseniev and 
Mr. Nikita Struve. The book is Intended for 
an average reader, who may be interested to 
enlarge and deepen his knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the Orthodox Church. The main 
theological articles are contributed by the 
editor: “Christianity” and “The Christ.” V. 
Rev. Alexander Schmemann writes “On the 
Church.” V. Rev. Vassily Zenkovsky speaks 
of “Faith and Reason.” Rev. Alexis Eniazeff 
explains “What is the Holy Scripture.” Rev. 
Elias Melia deals with the problem of the 
parish: “The Small Church.” Professor Nich¬ 
olas Arseniev distusses “Spiritual Traditions 
of the Russian Family.” Mr. Boris Bob¬ 
rinsky deals with “Prayer and Worship in the 
life of the Orthodox Church.” Mr. Nikita 
Struve gives some characteristics of the great 
Christian personalities—from St, Paul to St. 
Seraphim of Sarov, under the heading; “The 
Great Examples,” Professor A. Kartashov con¬ 
tributed two articles, probably the most con¬ 
troversial in the whole volume: “The Church 
and The State” and “Orthodoxy and Russia.” 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NAME. By Rev. 
Sergius Bulgakov. YMCA Press. Paris 1953. 
P. 279. Tile hook was written in connection 
with the well-known controversy about the 
veneration of the sacred name of Jesus on 
Mount Athos around 1912, which was to be 
re-considered at the Russian Sobor of 1917 
and 1918. The manuscript has been prepared 
for publication by Mr. L. A. Zander. Only 
The first chapter was published (in German) 
by the author himself (in the volume of es¬ 
says presented to President Masaryk, 1930). 
The book is very important for the interpre¬ 
tation of the theological system of the late 
Father Bulgakov, which has been strongly 
opposed in various quarters as erroneous. The 
editors of the “Quarterly” Intend to publish 
in the future a series of articles dealing with 
the matter. 
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Editorial 


Concerning the Holy Ikons 

XHE FIRST Sunday of Lent is Orthodox Sunday. It was established 
as a special memorial day by the Council at Constantinople in 843. It 
commemorates first of all the victory of the Church over the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts: The use and veneration of the Holy Icons was restored. 
On this day we continue to sing the troparion of the Holy Image of 
Christ: reverence Thy sacred Image O Christ . . 

At first glance, it may seem to be an unsuitable occasion to com¬ 
memorate the glory of the Church and all the heroes and martyrs of 
the Orthodox Faith. Would it not be more reasonable to do so rather 
on the days dedicated to the memory of the great Ecumenical Councils 
or of the Fathers of the Church? Is not the veneration of the Icons 
rather a piece of an external ritual and ceremonial? Is not the Icon-- 
painting rather just a decoration, very beautiful indeed, and in many 
ways instructive, but hardly an article of Faith? Such is the current 
opinion, unfortunately widely spread even among the Orthodox them¬ 
selves. And it accounts for a sore decay of our religious art. We 
usually mistake Icons for ‘"religious pictures,*' and therefore have no 
difficulty in using the most unsuitable pictures as Icons, even in our 
churches. Too often we simply miss the religious significance of Holy 
Icons. We have forgotten the true and ultimate purpose of the Icons. 

Let us turn to the witness of St. John of Damascus one of the first 
and greatest defenders of the Holy Images in the period of struggle ^ 
the great theologian and devotional poet of our Church. In one of his 
sermons in the defense of the Icons he says: “I have seen the human 
image of God, and my soul is saved." It is a strong and moving state¬ 
ment. God is invisible, He lives in the light unapproachable. How can 
a frail man see or behold Him? Now, God has been manifested in the 
flesh. The Son of God, Who is in the bosom of the Father, "came 
down from heaven" and "was made man." He dwelt among men. This 
was the great move of the Love Divine. The Heavenly Father was 
moved by the misery of man, and sent His Son, because He loved the 
world. "No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." John 1:18, 
The Icon of Christ, the God Incarnate, is a continuous witness of the 
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Church to that mystery of the Holy Incarnation, which is the basis and 
the substance of our faith and hope, Christ Jesus, Our blessed Lord, is 
God Incarnate, It means that since the Incarnation, God is visible. One 
can now have a true image of God, 

The Incarnation is an intimate and personal identification of God 
with man, with the needs and misery of man. The Son of God *‘was 
made man,** as it is stated in the Creed, '‘for us men and for our salva¬ 
tion." He took upon Himself the sins of the world, and died for us 
sinners on the tree of the Cross, and thereby He made the Cross the 
new tree of life for the believers. He became the new and Last Adam, 
the Head of the new and redeemed Humanity, The Incarnation means 
a personal intervention of God unto the life of man, an intervention of 
Love and Mercy, The Holy Icon of Christ is a symbol of this, but 
much more than a mere symbol or sign. It is also an efficient sign and 
token of Christ's abiding presence in the Church, which is His Body. 
Even in an ordinary portrait there is always something of the person 
represented, A portrait not only reminds us of the person, but somehow 
conveys something of him, i,e, represents the person, i,e. "makes present 
again." It is even more true of the sacred Image of Christ. As the 
teachers of the Church have taught us — and especially St. Theodore 
of Studium, another great confessor and defender of the Holy Icons — 
an Icon, in a sense, belongs to Christ's personality itself. The Lord is 
there, in His "Holy Images," 

Therefore not everyone is permitted to make or paint Icons, if they 
are to be true Icons. The Icon-painter must be a faithful member of the 
Church, and he must prepare himself for his sacred task by fasting and 
prayer. It is not just a matter of art, of artistic or technical skill. It is 
a kind of witness, a profession of faith. For the same reason, the art 
itself must be wholeheartedly subordinate to the rule of faith. There 
are limits of the artistic imagination. There are certain established 
patterns to be followed. In any case, the Icon of Christ must be so 
executed as to convey the true conception of His person, i.e. to witness 
to His Divinity, yet Incarnate. All these rules were strictly kept for 
centuries in the Church, and then they were forgotten. Even unbelievers 
were permitted to paint Christ's icons in the churches, and therefore 
certain modern "icons" are no more than pictures, showing us just a 
man. These pictures fail to be "Icons" in any proper and true sense, 
and cease to be witnesses of the Incarnation. In such cases, we just 
"decorate" our churches. 

The use of Holy Icons has always been one of the most distinctive 
features of the Eastern Orthodox Church, The Christian West, even 
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before it fell away, had little understanding for this dogmatic and de- 
votional substance of Icon-painting. In the West it meant just decora¬ 
tion. And it was under the Western influence that Icon-painting has 
also deteriorated in the Orthodox East in modern times. The decay of 
Icon-painting was a symptom of a weakening of faith. The art of Holy 
Icons is not a neutral matter. It appertains to Faith. 

There should be no hazard,, and no *‘improvisation/' in the painting 
of our churches. Christ is never alone, St. John of Damascus contended. 
He is always with His saints, who are His friends for ever. Christ is 
the Head, and the true believers are the Body. In the old churches the 
whole state of the Church Triumphant would be pictorially represented 
on the walls. Again, this was not just a decoration, nor was it simply 
a story told in lines and colors for the ignorant and illiterate. It was 
rather an insight into the invisible reality of the Church. The whole 
company of Heaven was represented on the walls, because it v/as pres¬ 
ent there, though invisibly. We always pray at Divine Liturgy, during 
the Little Entrance that ‘TIoly Angels may enter with us to serve with 
us." And our prayer is, no doubt, granted. We do not see Angels, 
indeed. Our sight is weak. But it is told of St. Seraphim that he used 
to see them, for they were there indeed. The elect of the Lord do sec 
them and the Church Triumphant. Icons are signs of this presence. 
"When we stay in the temple of Thy glory, we seem to stand in the 
Heavens." 

Thus, it is quite natural that on the Sunday of Orthodoxy we should 
not only celebrate the restoration of the Icon-worship, but also com¬ 
memorate that glorious body of witnesses and believers who did profess 
their faith, even at the cost of their worldly security, prosperity, and life 
itself. It is a great day of the Church. In fact, on this Sunday we do 
celebrate the Church of the Incarnate Word: We celebrate the re¬ 
deeming Love of the Father, the Love Crucified of the Son, and the 
Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, made visible in the whole company of 
the faithful, who did already enter into Heavenly Rest, into the Joy 
Everlasting of their Lord and Master. The Holy Icons are our witness 
to the glory of the Kingdom to come, and already present. 

V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 
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The Praises 

From the Office of Great Saturday 

The ‘'Praises'*— or Enkomia —^are, no doubt, one of the most magni¬ 
ficent creations of Orthodox Liturgical poetry* The depth of theological 
insight and the warmth of devotion are admirably combined, and ex¬ 
pressed in a vigorous and perfect poetical manner* It is an impressive 
call to meditation and an excellent guide for it* The mystery of our 
Lord's redeeming death, the glorious mystery of the Life-giving Grave, 
is revealed in all its everlasting and all-inclusive significance* 

The date of the composition of the Praises cannot be established 
accurately* The earliest evidence of their existence is in the Greek 
manuscripts of the XII and XIII centuries* It seems, however, that they 
were adapted for Liturgical use at a later date* On the other hand, an 
internal analysis of the text and close study of liturgical history may 
lead to the acceptance of an earlier date: Xth or XIth century* A com¬ 
prehensive study of the text, based on the manuscript, has been made 
by the late Metropolitan Sophronios of Leontopolis, in 'Wea Sion' 
1937 a* 1938* 

The “Praises" are read on Great Saturday at Matins with the clergy 
standing before the "Epitaphios'" (or "Plastchanitza"), Liturgical use 
is now different in the Russian and the Greek and Syrian Orthodox 
Churches* According to The Slavonic Typicon, the Praises are read 
immediately after the Troparion, “The Noble Joseph," together with 
the Kathisma 17 (Psalm 118)* The Typicon of the Great Church pre¬ 
scribes the reading after the “Ninth Ode of the Canon*" The Praises 
were originally intended for singing* They are divided into three 
“Stations," and each of them is followed by a Litany and the censing 
of the ^'Plastchanitza/' 

The text for the English translation is from the Book of Divine 
Prayers and Services of the Catholic Orthodox Church of Christ, Com¬ 
piled and Arranged by The Rev* Seraphim Nassar, New York, 1938* 

It is reprinted here with the kind permission of His Eminence, The 
Archbishop Anthony Bashir, Metropolitan of the Syrian-Antiochene 
Orthodox Church in America* 

The text was revised and amended for the Quarterly by The Rev. 
Dr* Cyril Richardson. Professor of Church History and Liturgies at 
Union Theological Seminary* 
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^raisiesi 


The First Part (Tone VJ 

L O Christ the Life» Thou wast placed in a tomb, and the hosts of Angels were 
amazed, glorifying Thy condescension. 

2. O Life, how liest Thou dead? How dwellest Thou in a tomb? Albeit Thou didst 
unbind the power of death, and raised the dead from Hades. 

3. Thee do we magnify, O Jesus King. We honour Thy Passion and Thy Burial, 
through which Thou hast delivered us out the corruption. 

4. O Jesus, the King of sdl, who settest the measures of the earth, today Thou dwell¬ 
est in a small tomb, raising the dead from their tombs. 

5. O Jesus my Christ, the King of all, w‘hat earnest Thou to seek in Hades? Was 
it to deliver therefrom the race of man? 

6. The Master of all creation is seen to be dead and placed in a new tomb. He who 
emptied the tombs of the dead. 

7. O Christ the Life, Thou hast been placed in a tomb. By Thy death Thou hast 
abolished death, bringing forth life to the world. 

8. Thou hast been accounted a sinner among evil-doers, to justify tos all, O Christ, 
from the evil of the old enemy. 

9. He wlho is more beautiful than all men, appeareth as dead without form. He who 
beautified the nature of all. 

10. How doth Hades endure 'Thy presence, O Saviour, and not be crushed cind 
darkened at once, not become gloomy from the lightning of the rays of Thy light. 

11. O sweet Jesus, my Light and my Salvation, how wast Thou hidden in a dark 
tomb? O what an indescribable and ineffable endurance. 

12. Intelligent nature, and the ranks of Angels were amazed at the mystery of Thine 
indescribable and incomprehensible Burial, O Christ 

13. O what strange wonders. O what wonderful matters. He who gave me the breath 
of life is borne away lifeless and tended for burial by Joseph's hands. 

14. Though hidden in a tomb, O Christ, Thou wast not separated from' the Father’s 
bosom. Verily, it is a strange matter, exceedingly wonderful. 

15. It was known, O Jesus, by all creation that Thou wast in truth the King of 
heaven and earth, even though Thou wast enclosed in a narrow tomb. 

16. When Thou wast placed in a tomb, O Christ Creator, the foundations of Hades 
quaked, and the graves of men were opened. 

17. He who holdeth the earth in his hand hath died in the flesh. 

He was held by the earth to deliver the dead from the hold of Hades. 

18. O my Life and my Saviour, Thou ascended from corruption when Thou wast 
dead, walking among the dead, and crushing the bars of Hades. 

19. Now is the body of God hidden under the earth, like a light under a bushel, 
driving away the darkness that is in Hades. 
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20. The choirs and ranks of the Angels gather with Joseph and Nicodemus to bury 
Thee, whom nothing can contain, in a narrow tomb. 

21. By Thine own choice Thou didst die, and wast buried beneath the earth. Where¬ 
fore, Thou didst revive me, dead in bitter iniquity, O Jesus overflowing with life. 

22. All creation was changed at Thy Passion, O Word; for all suffered with Thee, 
knowing that TTiou art Almighty. 

23. When devouring Hades engulfed the Rock of life, it released from their graves 
the dead whom it had swallowed from age to age. 

24. In a new tomb Thou wast placed, O Christ, renewing the nature of mankind, 
when Thou didst rise from the dead as God. 

25. Thou didst descend into the earth to save Adam; and not finding him there, O 
Master, Thou didst descend to Hades seeking him. 

26. The whole earth quaked with fear, O Word, and the sun hid its rays, when Thy 
great light was hidden within the eartih. 

27. Thou didst willingly die like man, O Saviour. And being God, Thou didst raise 
the dead from their tombs and from the abyss of sin. 

28. The Holy Virgin, O Jesus, shed tears over Thee. She cried, mourning with the 
agony of mothers, How shall I lay Thee away, O my Son? 

29. In the bosom of the earth Thou didst disappear like a grain of wheat, giving out 
most flourishing ears, when Thou didst raise the descendants of Adam. 

30. Like the disappearing sun, Thou wast hidden under the earth. Thou wast veiled 
by the night of death. Albeit, arise, O Saviour, with greater splendour. 

31. As the moon scrceneth the sun's disc, so did a tomb screen Thee, when Thou 
wast eclipsed, crying in the flesh. 

32. Christ the Life, tasting death, released mankind from death, and now granteth 
life to all. 

33. Adam, formerly dead in the flesh. Thou didst raise to life by Thy Death, O 
Saviour, when Thou didst appear in the flesh as the new Adam. 

34. The ranks of the Angels beholding Thee, O Saviour, lying dead for our sake, 
were amazed, covering themselves with their wings. 

35. From upon the Tree Joseph brought Thee down dead, placing Thee now in a 
tomb, O Word. Albeit, arise, and as God, save all. 

36. O Savior, Joy of the Angels, Thou hast become] now the cause of their sorrow, 
as they behold Thee dead in the flesh, and without the breath of life. 

37. When Thou wast raised on tihe Tree Thou didst raise up the living; and when 
TTiou wast buried imder the ground Thou didst raise tihose who were placed 
underneath. 

38. Like a lion Thou didst lie down, O Saviour; and like a lion's cub Thou didst 
rise up, casting off from Thee the old age of the flesh. 

39. O Thou wlho didst take from Adam a rib and- therewith make Eve. Thy side was 
pierced with a spear, and from it sprang forth the fountain of purification. 

40. The Lamb of old was slain secretly, but by Thy Dcatlh in the presence of all the 
people, O meek One, Thou didst, O) Saviour, purify all creatures. 

41. Who can describe this terrible and strange happening? For He who reigneth over 
creation today accepteth sufferings, and dieth for our sake. 
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42* The angels were puzzled and amazed, shouting: How is tihe Treasure of life seen 
dead? How is God enclosed in a tomb? 

43. From Thy pierced side, O Saviour, Thou hast instilled life in Eve, who expelled 
me from life, reviving me with her. 

44. When Thou wast outstretched upon the Tree, O Jesus, Thou didst gather in all 
men; and when Thy life-flowing side was pierced. Thou didst gush forth pardon 
and forgiveness for all. 

45. The honorable Joseph, trembling, wrapped Thee about, O Saviour. With rever¬ 
ence and decorum he laid Thee away as one dead, being amazed by the dread 
sight of Thee. 

46. Willingly Thou didst descend imder the ground as dead, raising therefrom the 
fallen, O Jesus, and translating them from earth to the heavens. 

47. And though seen as dead. Thou art yet alive, raising from the dead the fallen, 
and translating them from eartli to the heavens. 

48. And though seen dead, Thou art yet alive. Wherefore, Thou didst restore life to 
the dead, and didst cause him to die who brought me death. 

49. O what Joy! O what abounding delight, wherewith Thou didst fill those who 
are in Hades, when Thou didst rise as a light in its dark abyss. 

50. I worship Thy Passion and praise Thy Burial. I magnify Thy might, O lover 
of mankind, through which Thou hast delivered me from corrupting passion. 

51. They brandished the spear over Thee, O Christ. But the spear of the mighty one 
was snatched away; and the spear of Eden was vanquished. 

52. When Mother beheld her Lamb slain, she was woxinded and wailing, moving the 
flock to lamentation. 

53. Though Thou wast buried in a tomb, O Saviour, and didst descend to Hades, 
Thou didst strip it, O Christ, emptying the graves. 

54. Under the ground, willingly. Thou didst descend, restoring the life of dead 
humanity, and rising therewith in the Glory of the Father. 

55. When one of the Trinity for our sake suffered in the flesh a shameful death, 
the sun feared and the earth quaked. 

56. The progeny of Judah, as from a bitter spring, placed Jesus in a pit, He who fed 
them and nourished them with manna. 

57. The Judge stood before Pilate the judge, and like a condemned man He was 
condemned to an unjust death, death on the Tree. 

58. O obstinate Israel, O murderous people, why did ye release Barabbas, delivering 
up the Saviour to crucifixion? 

59. O Thou who didst fashion Adam from the i earth with Thine own hand. Thou 
didst become Mcin in Nature for his sake, and of Thine own choice wast cru¬ 
cified willingly. 

60. Thou didst obey Thy Father, O God the Word, descending to the nethermost 
of bitter Hades and raising mankind therefrom. 

61. Thy Virgin Mother mourned, sighing, Alas, the Light of the World! Alas, my 
Light! O Jesus, My Desire! 

62. O envious and bloody people, be ashamed at least of his shroud, when Christ rose 
victorious! 
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63. Come, O Thou vile, murderous Disciple, explain to me the reason of Thy wicked¬ 
ness, wherein Thou didst deliver Christ. 

64. O foolish traitor, utterly corrupt and blind, in hypocrisy thou didst appear as a 
lover of men, selling the spice for a price. 

65. O cursed Satan, what price that thou possessest can equal the price of the honors 
of the spice of heaven? But thou didst find madness and greed. 

66. If thou wast a lover of the poor, and regretted the spice that was poured out for 
the forgiveness of a soul, how dost thou sell the Light and Illumination for silver? 

67. O God the Word, O my Joy and my Pleasure, how shall I endure Thy three-day 
Burial? For my heart is tom as a mother's. 

68. The Virgin Mother, the Bride of God, cried. Who will give me water of tears, 
that I may weep for sweet Jesus. 

69. O all ye mountains and hills, and all ye gatherings of men, mourn, weep, and 
lament with me, the Mother of your God. 

70. The Virgin cried, moaning and sighing. When shall I see Thee, O Saviour and 
eternal Light, O Pleasure of my heart and its Happiness? 

71. Though Thou art the adamant Rock, Thou didst accept death, and didst gush 
forth the rivers of life, O my Saviour; for Thou art the Fountain of life. 

72. From Thy side, as from a single spring, there flowed forth a double river, from 
which we drank, and which overflowed with life imperishable. 

73. Thou appeared in the tomb as dead, O Word, by Thine own will. But Thou art 
alive, and shalt raise humanity by Thy Resurrection, as Thou didst say, O my 
Saviour. 

Glory. We praise Thee, O Word, God of creation, u/ith Thy Father and Holy 
Spirit, and we glorify Thy divine Burial. 

And now. We bless Thee, O undefiled Theotokos. In faith we honor the three- 
day Burial of Thy Son, our God. 
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The Second Pari (Tone V.) 

1. It is meet to magnify Thee, O Life-giver, who didst stretch forth Thy hands upon 
the Cross, crushing sthe might of the enemy. 

2. It is meet to magnify Thee, O Creator of all; for by Thy Passion we all have 
gained passionlessness, and escaped corruption. 

3. When Thou, O Christ, my Saviour and unsetting Sun, didst veil Thy body in 
the tomb, the earth trembled and the sun was hid. 

4. Thou hast slumbered, O Christ, in the tomb, a slumber that quickens to life, and 
hast awakened our race from the heavy slumber of sin. 

5. She who is undefiled said, ^one among women have I borne Thee without pain, 
And now I suffer unbearable suffering, my Son, in Thy Passion. 

6. The Seraphim trembled, O Saviour, beholding Thee on the highest with the 
Father, indivisible, and on earth below stretched out dead. 

7. The veil of the temple, O Word, was rent at Thy Crucifixion; and the stars hid 
their rays, when Thou was hidden, O Sun, under the earth. 

8. He who in the beginning established the globe with but a gesture, as a man 
deprived of the breath of life, sank beneath the earth. Wherefore, do tremble, 
O heaven, at this sight. 

9. Thou didst sink beneath the earth. Thou who didst fashion man with Thy hands, 
to raise mankind from the fall, by Thine almighty power. 

10. Come, let us sing divine dirges to the Death of Christ, that like the women with 
spices of old we may with them hear the rejoicing. 

11. To Thee, O Word, who art in truth the unfailing Fragrance, the women came 
with spices as to one dead, O living One. 

12. When Thou wast buried, O Christ, Thou didst demolish the kingdoms of Hades. 
Death was made to die and cease by Death, and mankind was delivered from 
corruption. 

13. The Wisdom of God, gushing out rivers of life, having been hidden in a tomb, 
revived those who were in the chambers of Hades. 

14. Lament me not by grieving, O Mother, because I willingly accepted death in the 
flesh that I might renew the bruised nature of mankind. 

15. Thou hast sunk beneath the earth, O Star of righteousness, raising the dead as 
from sleep, driving completely away the darkness of Hades. 

16. The two-natured Grain of Wheat, hath been sown today in tears in the bosom 
of the earth. But it shall bring joy to the world when it groweth. 

17. Adam was frightened at Ckxl’s walking in paradise. But now he shall rejoice at 
His coming to Hades; for he shall rise after he had fallen. 

18. When Thou wast placed Ixxiily in the tomb, O Christ, Thy Mother offered Thee 
tears, crying: Arise, my Son, as Thou foresaidst. 

19. Reverently Joseph veiled Thee in a new tomb, O Saviour, singing to Thee 
lamentations, mixed with weeping and mourning, worthy of God. 

20. The soul of Thy Mother was cast down by the nails and darts of bitter sorrow. 

21. Seeing Thee drink the bitter potion, O Thou Sweetness of all. Thy Mother mois¬ 
tened her cheeks with bitter tears. 
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22. She who is undefiled, O Word, cried, I am wounded, and my heart is torn, at 
seeing Thee unjustly slain. 

23. Joseph, O Word of God, cried, trembling, How shall I close Thy lips, and Thy 
sweet eyes? How shall I lay thee down as becometh the dead? 

24. Joseph and Nicodemus lament for the Christ now dead, and the Seraphim join 
with them in mourning. 

25. At Thy setting beneath the ground, O Sun of righteousness, the moon, Tliy 
Mother, was eclipsed by sorrow at no longer seeing Thee. 

26. O Life-giver, Hades, seeing Thee spoiling his riches, and raising those who were 
long since dead, was frightened, O Saviour. 

27. The Sun shineth in splendor after the night, O Word. But Thou shineth after 
death by Thy Resurrection, beaming forth and coming out as from a chamtber. 

28. When the earth received Thee in its folds, O Creator, it was overcome trembling 
at Thee, O Saviour, awakening the dead with its quaking. 

29. In spices Joseph and Nicodemus now lay Thee, O Christ, in a strange manner, 
shouting, Be alarmed, all the earth. 

30. When Thou wast set, O Author of light, the sun set with Thee. Creation was 
overcome with trembling, giving warning that Thou art Creator of all. 

31. A hewn stone hides the cornerstone; and who is dead now veils God in a tomb, 
as if He were dead. 

32. She who is undefiled was crying with tears. Behold Thy Mother and the Disciple 
whom Thou didst love. Speak, my Beloved. 

33. Since Thou art alone the Bestower of life, O Word of God, Thou didst not cause 
the Jews to die when Thou wast stretched upon the Cross, but Thou didst even 
raise their dead. 

34. At Thy Passion there was no appearance of beauty left to Thee. But when Thou 
didst rise, Thou didst shine in splendour, O Word, adorning humanity with 
divine rays. 

35. In the fle^ Thou didst set, O Star never setting. And the sun, not enduring to 
behold it, was eclipsed at mid-day. 

36. The sun and moon together were darkened, O my Saviour; for like two loyal 
slaves they wrapped themselves with the dark garments of mourning. 

37. The centurion knew Thee as God though Thou wast dead. And Joseph trembling 
cried. How shall I touch Thee with my hands, O my God. 

38. When Adam slumbered, death was brought forth from his side. But Thou, O 
word of God, when Thou didst slumber. Thou didst gush out from Thy side life 
for the world. 

39. When Thou didst slumber, O righteous One, Thou broughtest the dead to life. 
And when Thou, awakening, didst rise. Thou didst raise those who had slumbered 
from the beginning of time. 

40. Thou wast lifted up from the earth, gushing out for me the wine of salvation, O 
Thou life-flowing Vine, Wherefore, I glorify Thy Passion and Crucifixion. 

41. How did tlie chiefs of the angelic choirs, O my Saviour, behold Thee naked, 
condemned, and stained, yet conquering the audacity of Thy crucifiers? 
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42. O yc Hebrews, most cruel and haughty race of the Jews, verily, ye did know 
of the rebuilding of the Temple. Wherefore then, did ye condemn Christ to 
death? 

43. The Adomer of all, who spangled the heavens with stars and wonderfully orna¬ 
mented the earth, put on the robe of ridicule. 

44. When Thy side, O Word ol God, was wounded, phoenix-like Thou didst revive 
Thy dead children, pouring iorth enlivening rivers for them. 

45. Joshua stopped the sun in his attack on the enemy. But Thou didst hide it when 
Thou didst vanquish the foe. 

46. Thou didst consent, O Christ, to become Man, and descend to Hades, O Com¬ 
passionate One, without separation from the bosom of the Father. 

47. He was suspended on the Tree who suspended the earth on waters. He hung 
thereon as one without breath, unable to bear the quaking of death. 

48. Woe is me, O my Son, cried She who knew no wedlock. Him whom I hoped to 
sec king, I behold now condemned to die on the Cross. 

49. When Gabriel descended upon me, verily, he told me, saying, that the kingdom 
of my Son Jesus shall be sure cind everlasting. 

50. Alas, the old prophecy of Simeon hath been fulfilled; for Thy spear, O Emmanuel, 
hath pierced through my heart. 

51. Be ye confounded, O Jews who the Bestower of life did raise even from the dead, 
whom ye killed out of envy. 

52. The sun trembled and its light was darkened, on beholding Thee, my Christ, the 
invisible Light, hidden in a tomb and deprived of the breath of life. 

53. O God, the eternal and imulterable Word, Thy p\u*e Mother, beholding Thee in 
a tomb, wept bitterly. 

54. Thy Mother, free of corruption, O Christ, beholding Thy Death, cried bitterly. 
Linger not, O Life, among the dead. 

55. When cruel Hades beheld Thee, O Sun of glory, it trembled greatly, because of 
Thee, O Immortal One, delivering its captives forthwith. 

56. Great and dreadful, O Saviour, is the sight now beheld. For the Cause of life 
willingly endures death, desiring to quicken all to life. 

57. When Thy side was pierced, O Master, and Thy hands were nailed. Thou didst 
heal the wound ithat came Irom Thy side, and the dissolute ways of our fore¬ 
fathers. 

58. Everyone mourned in the house for Rachel’s son. But for the Virgin's Son the 
ranks of the Disciples mourned with His Mother. 

59. Christ the Lord who fashioned man with His own hands, who shattered the tusks 
of the beast of prey, was smitten by hands on the cheek. 

60. Now, O Christ, all we who believe praise Thy Crucifixion and Burial; for by 
Thy Burial we were delivered from death. 

Glory, O eternal God, and Word co^eternal with Him and the Spirit, confirm 
the kings' scepters against their enemies; for Thoa art righteous. 

And now, O pure and undefiled, who didst give birth to Life, and Thou the 
dissensions of the Church, and envelope her with peace; for Thou art righteous. 
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The Third Part 


(Tone III.) 


L All generations offer praise to Thy Burial, O my Christ. 

2. He of Ramah brought Thee down from the Tree and laid Thee in a tomb. 

3. The women came with spices: they brought Thee spices, O my Christ, with 
willing devotion. 

4. Come, all ye creatures, let us offer our lamentations to the Creator. 

5. Let us with the women wisely anoint the Living One who lies, as if He were dead. 

6. O blessed Joseph, lay away the body of the Lord, the Life-giver. 

7. Verily, they who were fed with manna, behold, they have raised their heel against 
the Benefactor. 

8. They who were fed with manna, behold, tibey have brought to the Lord vinegar 
and gall. 

9. O the stupidity. The slaughter of Christ by the slayers of prophets. 

10. Like a slave in his folly, the initiate of Christ has betrayed the fathomless 
Wisdom. 

11. The treacherous Judas has sold the Deliverer and himself is taken a captive. 

12. As Solomon saith, the mouth of the wicked is a bottomless pit. 

13. In the crookedness of their ways the wicked Jews abound in traps and snares. 

14. Joseph with Nicodemus tend Him in the death, who is the Creator. 

15. Thy might we glorify, O Life-giver and saviour, Abolisher of Hades. 

16. She Who is undefiled saw Thee stretched out, O Word, and She mourned like a 
mother. 

17. O my clear Springtime, my sweet Child, whither hath Thy comeliness dis¬ 
appeared? 

18. When Thou didst die, O Word, Thy pure Mother was moved to mourning. 

19. Women with ointment came to anoint Christ, the Divine ointment. 

20. Thou, my God, didst cause death to die by the might of Thy Godhead. 

21. Thy oppressor was oppressed, but the oppressed escaped by Thy wisdom, O 
my God. 

22. The betrayer hath tumbled into the pit of corruption and the abyss of Hades. 

23. The ways of Judas, wretched fool, are gins and snares. 

24. Thy crucifiers have perished, O Word of God, the Son, the King of all. 

25. The men of blood have all perished in the pit of corruption. 

26. My God and Fashioner, the Son of God the King, how didst Thou accept the 
Passion? 

27. The heifer mourned, beholding the Calf elevated on a Tree. 

28. Joseph with Nicodemus prepared the life-bearing body. 

29. Verily, the Maiden, pierced to the heart, did lament with warm tears. 

30. O Light of mine eyes, my sweet Christ, how art Thou hidden now in a tomb? 

31. Mourn not, My Mother; for I suffer to deliver Adam and Eve. 

32. I glorify, O My Son, Thy uttermost compassion, through which Thou dost suffer. 
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33. Vinegar and gall didst Thou taste, O compassionate One, cancelling the taste of 
the forbidden fruit. 

34. On a Tree wast Thou nailed, O Thou who of old didst shade Thy people with 
a pillar of cloud. 

35. To Thy tomb, O Saviour, the women with spices came with ointment. 

36. Arise, O compassionate One, and raise us witih Thee from the depths of Hades. 

37. Thy sorrowful Mother cried with tears. Arise, O Life-giver. 

38. Hasten, arise, O Word, and loose the sorrow of Her who in xmdefilement did 
give Thee birth. 

39. The heavenly powers, when they beheld Thee, trembled with fear. 

40. Grant us remission of sin, as with longing and fear we honour Thy Passion. 

41. A dread and strange sight, O Word, that the earth doth hide Thee. 

42. A Joseph, O Saviour, fled with Thee before, and now another doth bury Thee. 

43. O Saviour mine. Thy most chaste Mother weeps and laments Thee in the hour 
of Thy dying. 

44. The mind is affrighted at Thy strange and dread burial. Creator of all. 

45. The women with spices come early at dawn to Thy tomb to anoint Thee. 

46. By Thy Resurrection grant peace to the Church and salvation to Thy people. 

Glory, O my God, the Trinity, the Father, Son, and the Spirit, have mercy upon 
the world. 

And now. Grant Thy servants, O blessed Theotokos, to behold the Resurrection 
ot Thy Son. 
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The Mystery of Easter 

Very Rev. Alexander Schmemann 

Professor, Liturgies and Church History 
^^For even Christ oar Passover is sacrificed for us/' I Corinthians 5, 7 


‘^Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by 
the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accomplished. 

*Tor he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, 
and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 

“And they shall scourge him, and put him to death: and the third 
day he shall rise again/* St. Luke XYIIL 31^33. 

Every year during the Great Lent we again “go up to Jerusalem'* to 
be again, and again witnesses of this unique and incommensurable 
event, of the Death and Resurrection of our Lord. But when the Saviour 
spoke of this to the apostles “They understood none of these things: 
and His saying was hid from them, neither they knew the things which 
were spoken . . .*' Now, in the Church, its meaning is revealed to us. 

For two thousand years now the Church has been “announcing the 
death of the Lord, and believing in His Resurrection." Everything has 
been given to us and everything has been revealed. And behold we 
are now accustomed to this Message, having known about it so well, 
having listened to it for so long and repeated it, that its meaning has 
become a natural and integral part of our life. Easter for us now is a 
“traditional" holiday, a “cultural tradition" which no one visualizes as 
having a profound renovating effect on our lives, or as a vehicle of 
Christ's victory in and around us. Yet, this is exactly what the Church 
demands of us. 

During the Great Passion-week, the Church does not intend merely 
to provide us with decorative “symbols," she performs a Sacrament of 
Remembrance, in which everyone of us is called to participate. 

What else was the Holy Supper but a mysterious participation in 
the coming agony of the Lord, given by the Saviour the same night in 
which He gave His flesh for the life of the world, and which we re¬ 
member on Great Thursday, the eve of the Passion? “This is My body 
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which is given for you* this is My blood which is shed for you . * . This 
do in remembrance of Me * * . What else can this mean but that this 
Bread and Wine were the communion of the disciples in the coming 
Death of Christ and that this Death which we receive as food* has be¬ 
come life to us . . , * ''Of Thy Mystical Supper* O Son of God* accept 
me to-day as a communicant." From that night on* to be a Christian 
means above all to be a communicant — a participant in the Death of 
Christ* so as to rise with Him into eternal life. His Death and His 
Resurrection were given to us at the Holy Supper and are eternally 
given each time we participate in it to-day. Therefore* the day on 
which this Sacrament was established — the celebration of the Great 
Thursday, which in the ancient Church was the day of reconciliation 
of the penitents with the Church and their return to participation in the 
life of the Church — is the true beginning of the three days which in¬ 
dissolubly represent the fundamental principles of our Faith. 

From the Holy Supper* Judas steps out to betray his Teacher* "and 
it was night" when he left. This night of which St. John speaks is the 
last darkness* the last triumph of the night of sin and death, which the 
Son of God has come to conquer. Thus it is that from its very depth 
resound the first words of victory: "Now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God is glorified in Him." St. John, XIIL 3L This first of the 
twelve Gospels brings us into Great Friday and anticipates its meaning. 
Our Lord goes out with the disciples to the Mount of Olives — toward 
suffering and death — but His parting talk with them is already illum¬ 
inated with the light of approaching victory: "Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world." St. John XYL 33. The hour* of which He spoke 
Himself that "for this cause came I unto this hour," St. John XII, 27, is 
drawing nigh, and the Lord knows and testifies that this is the hour of 
victory and glorification. But glory and victory came only because of 
ultimate and complete sacrifice, ultimate emaciation* ultimate self-immo¬ 
lation so that nothing remained -- everything was given away. There¬ 
fore after the triumphant accession to the Mount of Olives He "began 
to be sorrowful and very heavy," St. Matthew XXYI, 37, and this 
"sorrow unto death" shall increase to the last moment* until the con¬ 
sciousness of being completely forsaken by God on the cross: '‘My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" St. Matthew XXVII, 46. 

In the reality of the suffering of Christ (and this is specifically what 
the twelve passages from the Gospels read on Great Friday speak of), 
in the horror and trepidation of Christ before death, the often forgotten 
significance of death itself is revealed to us* otherwise the mystery of 
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Christ's death remains incomprehensible. We often speak about ‘'re¬ 
concilement with death/' we have "naturalized" it and we perceive it 
as a "natural" law of life. But what then should be the meaning of the 
Christian tidings about the victory over death and the resurrection of 
the dead? The teaching on resurrection cannot be considered synony¬ 
mous with the doctrine of the "immortality of the soul," to which we 
often reduce Christianity, The concept of the immortality of the soul, 
common to so many religions, is the justification of death and one of 
the chief arguments in favor of reconcilement with it. 

Yet if this be the whole story, there would simply be no need for 
resurrection, and it would be difficult to understand why it is that 
resurrection stands in the centre of Christian faith. It is in our approach 
to the problem of death that our conversion of Christianity into a 
"natural" religion is probably the most frequent. If we seek in religion 
merely an aid for surmounting our animal fear of death, and for attain¬ 
ing an "understanding" and a "justification," we must admit that it 
can be found outside of religion, "Heroes" have consciously sacrificed 
their lives, have had no fear of death and even found happiness and 
sweetness in their sacrifice. It may be asserted that every strong love, 
every strong conviction may surmount the fear of death. What then is 
the meaning of Christ's "sorrow unto death" when His hour had come? 
Certainly it was not "human weakness," It was the horror of One Who 
being Himself Life knows that death is the enemy of God, trampling 
on God's will in the world, destroying and humiliating His creation. 
For Death is the severance of the soul from the body and it is this 
severance which is evil, because God has united them that they live, 
and in this union implement the life of man. Who severs that which 
God united? Who destroys what God has created? God did not 
create death. He calls everything to life. He was gladdened by His 
creation and the life He gave "was the light of men," St. John 7, 4. 

By sin did death enter into the world. Upon the seat of the kingdom 
of life, ascended death, God's world became a cosmic cemetery where 
the law of death, disintegration, separation and decay became the law 
of life, "the law of nature," This means that that which negates God, 
which destroys His work, has triumphed in the world, and therefore 
the devil is "the prince of this world," Only out of this "zeal toward 
God," out of the faith in God the Creator, God the Giver of life, can 
one understand the attitude of Christians toward death as their enemy. 
This is why the Son of God cried over the body of Lazarus whom He 
intended to resurrect, this is why He "began to be sorrowful and very 
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heavy/' St. Matthew XXVI, 37, when His hour came to taste of death* 
It was the horror and grief of the Son, seeing the work of His Father 
trampled upon* It was the horror of the Creator of the world of glory, 
seeing it become the prize of the evil one. Therefore, He came not to 
reconcile us with death but to trample upon death and destroy its 
effectiveness. His death became the source of our life. He came and 
tasted” of it freely: Life gave Itself to Death, to destroy the power of 
death in this last duel. ”Now is the judgment of this world: Now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out.” St. John XIL 31. 

But let us return to the temple where the crowd is crying: Crucify 
Him, crucify Him/* and Pilate has already pronounced his judgment. 
Everybody has left Him: Those left Him who a few days before were 
singing "Hosanna** and welcoming Him as a King, because in Him they 
saw their earthly Messiah, and expected in His earthly reign, deliver¬ 
ance of their land and the restoration of Israel. They could not forgive 
Him this ruin of their earthly expectations. The Roman soldiers left 
Him, because they were law-abiding and were performing their duty. 
The disciples left Him, not because they didn't believe that He was the 
Son of God, but because legions of angels failed to come to His rescue. 
But all this was to be. It was to be, that this victory should have been 
gained by the Son of Man alone, because if He were to have help, it 
would mean that the offering of the Son of God is not the only salvation 
for this world. Today of course we are with Him, and we are surprised 
at the apostles’ betrayal, at Peter's recantation, at the cruelty of the 
soldiers, and the raving of the crowds. But let us ask ourselves, with 
whom would we have sided then? Is all that we wish and hope for from 
the Crucified Jesus so very much apart from those who brought on the 
betrayal, the cruelty and the raving? 

Death celebrates victory. The hour of human grief, of earthly love 
and faithfulness, the hour of Joseph and Nicodemus and the Myrrh¬ 
bearing Women is approaching: They anointed the body of Jesus with 
sweet spices, wrapped Him in linen, laid Him in a sepulchre, where 
never man before was laid, and rolled a stone unto the door of it. And 
they, as well as the disciples ”as yet knew not the Scripture, that he 
must rise again from the dead.” St. John XIX, 9. 

”And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on.” St. 
Luke XXIII, 54. In the night which precedes Great Saturday, we of 
the Orthodox Faith gather in the church around the Burial Ikon (Wind¬ 
ing-sheet), to sing our dirge to God, in the solemn stillness of the 
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Sabbath rest. During this Vigil, which is the summit of the Liturgical 
creation of the Orthodox East, our human grief begins gradually to 
dissolve into happiness, and we begin to comprehend the mystery of the 
Sepulchre. 

The Service begins with the funeral Psalm No. 118. To each verse, 
other verses are added which express the horror, the fear and the 
sorrow of all creation, in the face of the death of their Lord. We 
question this, but in our question, the answer already shines. 

Life, how shalt Thou die? . . Life and death are incompatible, 
and we have seen Life die and dwell in the grave, lying lifeless and 
receiving burial from mortal hands. No, our restricted human thinking 
cannot agree to this terrible contradiction and cannot bear it, as the 
Apostles could not: “But we trusted that it had been He which should 
have redeemed Israel, and besides, today is the third day since these 
things were done.“ St, Luke XXIV, 21, Those who have participated 
in the Easter Matins know of that nearly tangible light which gradually 
enlightens all and how “our heart burns within us,“ whilst this mystery 
reveals itself. And at the end of the Service, lo a miracle! We hear no 
more lamentations or sorrow; we hear the first song of victory: “Where¬ 
fore, do ye mingle sweet-smelling spices with your tears of pity, o dis¬ 
ciples, the radiant Angel within the sepulchre cried unto the Myrrh¬ 
bearing Women: Behold the grave and understand . . . 

Yet this is only the first ray, which is at once distinguished. Our 
long vigil at the tomb continues, and with it light slowly increases. 
Great Saturday comes, and we understand more clearly that our Lord’s 
lying in the tomb is His Sabbath rest, which completes the new creation 
of the world. The great Moses had mysteriously prefigured this day 
when he said: “And God blessed the seventh day. For this is the 
blessed Sabbath, this is the day of rest, on which rested from all His 
deeds, the Only Begotten Son of God.” Stichera, On Glory, Vespers 
of Holy Saturday, 

This luminous mystery of Great Saturday — the mystery of the re¬ 
pose and triumph of our Lord—is revealed in the Canon “/n the Waves 
of the Sea . . . .“ The last tropar of the Canon sounds like a joyous 
command: “Lament not for me, O Mother, when thou beholdest in the 
tomb the Son, whom, without seed, thou didst conceive in thy womb, 
for I shall rise again, and glory myself, and in that I am God, I will 
raise in glory . . . those who, with faith and love, do magnify Thee.” 
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In His death, our Lord meets all the dead. He descends into Hell to 
deliver all from it. This promise of the Resurrection is now introduced 
into the Service and with every moment becomes stronger and more 
joyous. We now hear the ancient Prophecy of Ezekiel, (XXXVII, 1- 
14) about the valley full of dry bones: ‘*How will they live? ... I will 
open your graves and cause you to come up out of your graves, O my 
people . . . and I shall put My spirit in you and ye shall live.** We 
hear the words of St. Paul, about a little leaven which leaveneth the 
whole lump and we learn that the Death of Christ tramples down death. 
We hear the **Alleluia** sound like an Easter hymn: *'Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered ..." 

In this joyous and pure calm of Great Saturday, when we all stand 
around the life giving tomb, we learn that from now on, every grave is 
only the anticipation of resurrection, that the “time of tears has passed,’* 
because “the dead shall rise, and those who lie in the grave shall arise, 
and all the earth-born shall rejoice.** Great Saturday Service, “O Death, 
where is thy sting? O Hell, where is thy victory?** Catechetical Address 
of St, John Chrysostom, Easter Matins, 


In the evening of Great Saturday, the ancient Church performed the 
baptism of the catechumens and this is the reason why our present day 
Evening Service for Great Saturday has retained its baptismal char¬ 
acter: The 15 Parables (Paremii) — excerpts from the Old Testament 
are read at the beginning ol the Service in the Epistle. (Rom. VI), At 
this time the clergy change to light vestments. “Te who have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ/" is sung, instead of the usual 
“O Holy God, Holy Mighty , , ." It must be remembered that this 
Evening Service forestalls Sunday, and that the baptism is then per¬ 
formed, immediately preceding Easter Matins and the Divine Liturgy. 
This connection of baptism with Great Saturday (rather the concept 
of baptism, as a link between Great Saturday and Easter Sunday) is 
not only a detail of the church regulations which has now lost its mean¬ 
ing, but is actually the last revelation about the Resurrection of Christ. 

Until now we have spoken of the Death of Christ. After the Death, 
came the Resurrection. Following Great Saturday, comes our own 
personal triumph and gladness of Easter. From whence is the source 
of this gladness? Why do each of us attain it when we hear the tidings 
of '"Christ has Risen" and the doors of the radiant church are opened, 
and “the night becomes lighter than the day?** 
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Indeed, this personal gladness would have been impossible, or would 
have been only “self-deception"’ if every one of us would not have been 
a communicant and participant — through our Baptismal Font — in the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord, “Know ye not, that so many of 
us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death? 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death: That like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life , , . Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with Him/’ Romans VL 3-4, 5. 

We might end as we have begun: Easter is not only a remembrance 
of the Resurrection of Christ, but also a testimony and a pledge — the 
anticipation of our universal resurrection in Christ, the feast of our 
participation in the Easter of Christ. For everyone of us, our baptism 
has initiated our Great Saturday: The living and the dead, “ye are all 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” Cotossians III, 3. But 
Christ has risen and remains with us forever; therefore nothing, neither 
death, nor life may sever us from the love of Christ. By this life of our 
Risen Saviour, we live in Church. In the Church are mysteriously 
united the past, the present and the future, eternity enters into time. 
“No dead remaineth in the grave, and Life reigneth.” Catechetical Ad¬ 
dress of St. John Chrysostom. Easter Matins. 
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“And Ascended into Heaven . . 

V, Rev* George Florovsky, d*d. 

'7 ascend unto My Father and your Father, and to My God, and 
Your God/'^ John 20:17, 

In these words the Risen Christ described to Mary Magdalene the 
mystery of His Resurrection* She had to carry this mysterious message 
to His disciples* “as they mourned and wept*“ Mark 16:10, The dis¬ 
ciples listened to these glad tidings with fear and amazement, with doubt 
and mistrust* It was not Thomas alone who doubted among the Eleven. 
On the contrary, it appears that only one of the Eleven did not doubt— 
St. John, the disciple “who Jesus loved.“ He alone grasped the mystery 
of the empty tomb at once: “and he saw, and believed*^ John 20:8, Even 
Peter left the sepulchre in amazement, “wondering at that which was 
come to pass*** Luke 24:12. 

The disciples did not expect the Resurrection* The women did not 
either. They were quite certain that Jesus was dead and rested in the 
grave, and they went to the place “where He was laid,** with the spices 
they had prepared, “that they might come and anoint Him*** They had 
but one thought: “Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre?** Mark 16:1, 3; cf. Luke 24:1. And therefore, on not 
finding the body, Mary Magdalene was sorrowful and complained: 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Him*** John 20:13. On hearing the good news from the angel, the women 
fled from the sepulchre in fear and trembling: “Neither said they any 
thing to any man, for they were afraid.** Mark 16:8. And when they 
spoke no one believed them, in the same way as no one had believed 
Mary, who saw the Lord, or the disciples as they walked on their way 
into the country, Mark 16:: 13, and who recognized Him in the breaking 
of bread* “And afterward he appeared unto the Eleven as they sat at 
meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
because they believed not them who had seen Him after He was risen.** 
Mark 16:10^14, 

From whence comes this “hardness of heart** and hesitation? Why 
were their eyes so holden,** why were the disciples so much afraid of 
the news, and why did the Easter joy so slowly, and with such difficulty* 
enter the Apostles* hearts? Did not they, who were with Him from the 
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beginning, “from the baptism of John/' see all the signs of power which 
He performed before the face of the whole people? The lame walked, 
the blind saw, the dead were raised, and all infirmities were healed. 
Did they not behold, only a week earlier, how He raised by His word 
Lazarus from the dead, who had already been in the grave for fotM: 
days? Why then was it so strange to them that the Master had arisen 
Himself? How was it that they came to forget that which the Lord used 
to tell them on many occasions, that after suffering and death He would 
arise on the third day? 

The mystery of the Apostles' “unbelief" is partly disclosed in the 
narrative of the Gospel: “But we trusted that it had been He which 
should have redeemed Israel." with disillusionment and complaint said 
the two disciples to their mysterious Companion on the way to Emmaus. 
Luke 24:2U They meant: He was betrayed, condemned to death and 
crucified. The news of the Resurrection brought by the women only 
“astonished" them. They still await for an earthly triumph, for an ex¬ 
ternal victory. The same temptation possesses their hearts, which first 
prevented them from accepting “the preaching of the Cross" and made 
them argue every time the Saviour tried to reveal His mystery to them. 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and to enter into His 
glory?" Luke 24:26. It was still difficult to understand this. 

If He had the power to arise, why did He allow what that had hap¬ 
pened to take place at all? Why did He take upon Himself disgrace, 
blasphemy and wounds? In the eyes of all Jerusalem, amidst the vast 
crowds assembled for the Great Feast. He was condemned and suffered 
a shameful death. And now He enters not into the Holy City, neither 
to the people which beheld His shame and death, nor to the High Priests 
and elders, nor to Pilate so that He might make their crime obvious 
and smite their pride. Instead He sends His disciples away to remote 
Gallilee and appears to them there. Even much earlier the disciples 
wondered: “How is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world?" John 14:22. Their wonder continues and even on 
the day of His glorious Ascension the Apostles question the Lord: 
“Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?" 
Acts 1:6. They still did not comprehend the meaning of His Resur¬ 
rection, they did not understand what it meant that He was “ascending" 
to the Father. Their eyes were opened but later, when “the promise of 
the Father" had been fulfilled. 
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In the Ascension resides the meaning and the fullness of Chrises 
Resurrection, 

The Lord did not rise in order to return again to the fleshly order of 
life, so as to live again and commune with the disciples and the multi¬ 
tudes by means of preaching and miracles. Now he does not even stay 
with them, but only *‘appears"’ to them during the forty days, from time 
to time, and always in a miraculous and mysterious manner. '‘He was 
not always with them now, as He was before the Resurrection,” com¬ 
ments St. John Chrysostom. “He came and again disappeared, thus 
leading them on to higher conceptions. He no longer permitted them 
to continue in their former relationship toward Him, but took effectual 
measures to secure these two objects: That the fact of His Resurrection 
should be believed, and that He Himself should be ever after appre¬ 
hended to be greater than man.” There was something new and unusual 
in His person, c/. John 21:1^14, As St. John Chrysostom says, “It was 
not an open presence, but a certain testimony of the fact that He was 
present.” That is why the disciples were confused and frightened. Christ 
arose not in the same way as those who were restored to life before Him. 

Their’s was a resurrection for a time, and they returned to life in 
the same body, which was subject to death and corruption — returned 
to the previous mode of life. But Christ arose for ever, unto eternity. 
He arose in a body of glory, immortal and incorruptible. He arose never 
to die, for “He clothed the mortal in the splendour of incorruption.” His 
glorified Body was already exempt from the fleshly order of existence. 
“It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dis¬ 
honour, it is raised in glory, It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. 
It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” I Cor, 15:42'‘44, 
This mysterious transformation of human bodies of which St. Paul was 
speaking in the case of oui Lord had been accomplished in three days. 
Christ’s work on earth was accomplished. He had suffered, was dead 
and buried, and now rose to a higher mode of existence. By His Resur¬ 
rection He abolished and destroyed death, abolished the law of corrup¬ 
tion, ‘‘and raised with Himself the whole race of Adam.” Christ has 
risen, and now “no dead are left in the grave.” cf. The Easter Sermon 
of St, John Chrysostom, And now He ascends to the Father, yet He 
does not “go away,” but abides with the faithful for ever, cf. The Kon^- 
takion of Ascension, For He raises the very earth with Him to heaven, 
and even higher than any heaven. God’s power, in the phrase of St. 
John Chrysostom, “manifests itself not only in the Resurrection, but in 
something much stronger.” For “He was received up into heaven, and 
sat on the right hand of God.” Mark 16:19, 
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And with Christ mans nature ascends also, 

*‘We who seemed unworthy of the earth, are now raised to heaven/’ 
says St. John Chrysostom. ”We who were unworthy of earthly dom¬ 
inion, have been raised to the Kingdom on high, have ascended higher 
than heaven, have come to occupy the King’s throne, and the same 
nature from which the angels guarded paradise, stopped not until it 
ascended to the throne of the Lord.” By His Ascension the Lord not 
only opened to man the entrance to heaven, not only appeared before 
the face of God on our behalf and for our sake, but likewise “transferred 
man” to the high places. “He honored them He loved by putting them 
close to the Father.” God quickened and raised us together with Christ, 
as St. Paul says, “and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” Ephes, 2:6, Heaven received the inhabitants of the earth. “The 
First fruits of them that slept” sits now on high and in Him all creation 
is summed up and bound together. “The earth rejoices in mystery and 
the heavens are filled with joy.” 

“The terrible ascent . . . /' Terror-stricken and trembling stand the 
angelic hosts, contemplating the ascension of Christ. And trembling 
they ask each other: “what is this vision? One who is man in appear¬ 
ance ascends in His body higher than the heavens, as God.” 

Thus the Office for the Feast of the Ascension depicts the mystery 
in a poetical language. As on the day of Christ’s Nativity the earth was 
astonished on beholding God in the flesh, so now the Heavens do 
tremble and cry out. “The Lord of Hosts, Who reigns over all. Who 
is Himself the head of all. Who is preeminent in all things. Who has 
re-instated creation in its former order -— He is the King of Glory.” 
And the heavenly doors are opened: “Open, Oh heavenly gates, and 
receive God in the flesh.” It is an open illusion to Psalms 24:7-10, now 
prophetically interpreted. “Lift up your heads. Oh ye gates: and be 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty . . . .” St. 
Chrysostom says, “Now the angels have received that for which they 
have long waited, the archangels see that for which they have long 
thirsted: They have seen our nature shining on the King’s throne, 
glistening with glory and eternal beauty .... Therefore they descend 
in order to see the unusual and marvellous vision: Man appearing in 
heaven.” 

The Ascension is the token o[ the Pentecost, the sign of its coming, 
“The Lord has ascended to heaven and will send the Comforter to 
the world/’ 
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For the Holy Spirit was not yet in the world, until Jesus was glorified. 
And the Lord Himself told the disciples: *‘If I go not away, the Com¬ 
forter will not come unto you.'* John 16:7. The gifts of the Spirit are 
''gifts of reconciliation/’ a seal of an accomplished salvation and of the 
ultimate reunion of the world with God. And this was accomplished 
only in the Ascension. ‘'And one saw miracles follow miracles/' says 
St. John Chrysostom, "ten days prior to this our nature ascended to 
the King's throne, while today the Holy Ghost has descended on to our 
nature." The joy of the Ascension lies in the promise of the Spirit. 
"Thou didst give joy to Thy disciples by a promise of the Holy Spirit." 
The victory of Christ is wrought in us by the power of the Holy Spirit." 

"On high is His body, here below with us is His Spirit. And so we 
have His token on high, that is His body, which He received from us, 
and here below we have His Spirit with us. Heaven received the Holy 
Body, and the earth accepted the Holy Ghost. Christ came and sent 
the Spirit. He ascended and with Him our body ascended also." St. 
John Chrysostom. The revelation of the Holy Trinity was completed. 
Now the Spirit Comforter is poured forth on all flesh, "Hence comes 
foreknowledge of the future, understanding of mysteries, apprehension 
of what is hidden, distribution of good gifts, the heavenly citizenship, 
a place in the chorus of angels, joy without end, abiding in God, the 
being made like to God, and, highest of all, the being made God!" 
St. Basil, On the Holy Spirit, IX. Beginning with the Apostles, and 
through communion with them — by an unbroken succession — Grace 
is spread to all believers. Through renewal and glorification in the 
Ascended Christ, man's nature became receptive of the spirit. "And 
unto the world He gives quickening forces through His human body," 
says Bishop Theophanes. "He holds it completely in Himself and pene¬ 
trates it with His strength, out of Himself; and He likewise draws the 
angels to Himself through the spirit of man, giving them space for 
action and thus making them blessed." All this is done through the 
Church, which is "the Body of Christ;" that is. His "fullness." Ephes. 
1:23. "The Church is the fulfillment of Christ," continues Bishop 
Theophanes, "perhaps m the same way as the tree is the fulfillment of 
the seed: That which is contained in the seed in a contracted form, 
receives its development in the tree." 

The very existence oE the Church is the fruit of the Ascension. It is 
in the Church that man's nature is truly ascended to the Divine heights. 
"And gave Him to be Head over all things." Ephes. 1:22. St. John 
Chrysostom comments: "Amazing! Look again, whither He has raised 
the Church. As though He were lifting it up by some engine. He has 
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raised it up to a vast height, and set it on yonder throne; for where the 
Head is, there is the body also. There is no interval of separation be¬ 
tween the Head and the body; for were there a separation, then would 
the one no longer a body, nor would the other any longer be a Head/’ 
The whole race of men is to follow Christ, even in His ultimate exalta¬ 
tion, ”to follow in His train.” Within the Church, through an acquisition 
of the Spirit in the fellowship of Sacraments, the Ascension continues 
still, and will continue until the measure is full. ’’Only then shall the 
Head be filled up, when the body is rendered perfect, when we are knit 
together and united,” concludes St. John Chrysostom. 

The Ascension is a sign and token o[ the Second Coming. “This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” Acts 1:11. 

The mystery of God’s providence will be accomplished in the Return 
of the Risen Lord. In the fulfillment of time, Christ’s kingly power will 
be revealed and spread over the whole of faithful mankind. Christ be¬ 
queathes the Kingdom to the whole of the faithful. “And I appoint unto 
you a Kingdom, as My Father has appointed unto me. That ye may 
eat and drink at My table in My Kingdom, and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” Luke 22:29-30. Those who followed Him 
faithfully will sit with Him on their thrones on the day of His coming. 
“To him that overcomes will I grant to sit with Me in My throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with My Father in His throne.” 
Rev. 3:21. Salvation will be consummated in the Glory. “Conceive to 
yourself the throne, the royal throne, conceive the immensity of the 
privilege. This, at least if we chose, might more avail to startle us, yea, 
even than hell itself!” St. John Chrysostom. 

We should tremble more at the thought of that abundant Glory which 
is appointed unto the redeemed, than at the thought of the eternal 
darkness. “Think near Whom Thy Head is sealed . . . .” Or rather, 
Who is the Head. In very truth, “wondrous and terrible is Thy divine 
ascension from the mountain, O Giver of Life.” A terrible and wond¬ 
rous height is the King’s throne. In face of this height all flesh stands 
silent, in awe and trembling. “He has Himself descended to the lowest 
depths of humiliation, and raised up man to the height of exaltation.” 

What then should we do? “If thou art the body of Christ, bear the 
Cross, for He bore it.” St. John Chrysostom. 

*'With the power of Thy Cross, Oh Christ, establish my thoughts, so 
that / may sing and glorify Thy saving Ascension.'' 
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The Grand Inquisitor 

VeSEUN KeSIC, M.A, 
Instructor in New Testament 


The following article is the first in a series of comments in reply to Metro¬ 
politan Leonty's We Invite Your Opinions, which appeared in the Double 
Issue: Spring-Summen 1953, of the Quarterly. The editors will publish from 
time to time reader's comments or interpretative material regarding this 
chapter from **The Brothers Karamazoff."^ 

Mr. Kesic is an alumnus of St. Vladimir's, Class of 1953. 

^The Editors 


The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor is a magnificent story, but it 
is not easy to decipher its symbolism, or to identify exactly the original 
design of its author. By its form and structure it is a vigorous attack 
on the Roman Catholic Church. At a closer examination it appears to 
be directed rather against atheistic socialism. Its ultimate topic is the 
defense of Christian freedom. The Legend can therefore be interpreted 
from all these different points of view. 

The first question is about the primary purpose of the Legend, as it 
has been conceived by Dostoyevsky: Was it written directly against 
the Roman Church, or was there some other purpose, wihich is not 
evident at first sight? The late Metropolitan Anthony, in his **Diction-- 
ary to the Writings of Dostoyevsky^^ (1921), suggested that Dostoyev¬ 
sky was speaking, not of the Roman Church, but rather only of the 
Papacy and its drive for worldly power. In the Metropolitan Anthony's 
opinion, Dostoyevsky was quite aware of the fact, that among the 
Roman clergy and laity there were many devout people, dedicated 
wholeheartedly to Christ and to His service. However, at the time when 
Dostoyevsky wrote the Legend, the temporal claims and aspirations of 
the Vatican were strongly emphasized. The promulgation of the “dog¬ 
ma" of the Papal Infallibility (Vatican Council of 1870) was for 
Dostoyevsky a sign of an imminent threat to freedom. The value of 
this interpretation is in the distinction between the Roman Catholic 
Church as such and temporal claims of the Papacy. The main emphasis 
in the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor seems to be the claims of the 
Church authorities which may endanger the freedom of the spirit. 
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Some students of Dostoyevsky suggest that the attack on the Roman 
Church was used by Dostoyevsky merely as a literary form» or tactical 
device, in order to expose more vividly the dangers inherent in atheistic 
socialism. Such was the opinion of Father Grivec, in his essay on the 
relations between Dostoyevsky and Vladimir Solovyov (published in 
Slovenian, 1931), In any case, Dostoyevsky himself seems to have laid 
stress on this ultimate subject. In the letters to Nicholas Ljubimov, the 
editor of the **Ru$sky Vestnik/" the periodical in which The Brothers 
Karamazoff was first published, Dostoyevsky plainly stated that the 
Legend was aiming at the socialism, Ivan KaramazofF, as he stressed, 
was a socialist. He was sincere in his convictions and openly professed 
his agreement with the Inquisitor. Russian socialists, on the other hand, 
Dostoyevsky added, were simply liars, because they would not confess 
that their aim was violence. (Written on June 11, 1879*) 

The typical socialist for Dostoyevsky, was Shigalev. (In The Posses^- 
sed) , Shigalev wanted an ultimate division of mankind into two unequal 
parts: One tenth only should enjoy absolute liberty and exercise un¬ 
limited power and authority over the remaining nine tenths, who have 
to surrender their individuality and become just a herd, ‘*and through 
boundless submission, (they) will, by a series of regenerations, attain 
primeaval innocence, like the Garden of Eden.'' The scheme starts with 
an '‘unlimited freedom" (for the chosen few), to arrive at an "unlimited 
despotism" (over the many). It is interesting to observe that in The 
Brothers' Karamazoff, the Inquisitor describes the future citizens (of his 
ideal state) as being timid and fearful as chicks. "They will tremble 
impotently before our wrath .... Their minds will grow fearful . , . , 
In their leisure hours we shall make their life like a children's game, 
with children's song and innocent dance. We shall allow them even sin. 
They are weak and helpless, and they will love us like children, because 
we allow them to sin. They will have no secrets from us. The most 
painful secrets of their conscience, all, they will bring to us, and we shall 
have an answer for all." 

The fundamentals of both systems are the same. Both Shigalev and 
the Grand Inquisitor think that man can live by himself, and therefore 
the Inquisitor says to Christ: "Go and come no more . , , Come no 
more, never ..." The Inquisitor wants to have man fully in his posses¬ 
sion, not only to be the lord of man's body, but also ruler of man's soul. 

In order to understand Dostoyevsky, one has to keep in view those 
problems which tormented his mind throughout his life. All of Dosto¬ 
yevsky’s thinking was related to the ultimate questions: The existence 
of God, the problem of suffering, the problem of human freedom. These 
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problems are in the center of the Legend, too* Christ has left to men an 
overwhelming burden of freedom* This is, argues the Inquisitor, the 
cause of pain and suffering, and it is incompatible with happiness* “For 
fifteen centuries,"' declares the Inquisitor to Christ, “we have been 
wrestling with Thy freedom, but now it is ended and over for good * * . 
People have brought their freedom to us and laid it humbly at our feet* 
If man should be happy, he must surrender his freedom* In fact, man 
would prefer peace, and even death, to the freedom of choice and to 
the knowledge of good and evil*" But Christ refused to capture man's 
confidence and did not make man give up his freedom—by transform-- 
ing stone into bread* 

To paraphrase one of Pascal's thoughts. His miracles, served not to 
convert people but to condemn evil powers in them* To the Grand 
Inquisitor, when man rejects a miracle, he rejects God, too* For man 
seeks not so much God, as the miraculous* 

Miracle, mystery, and authority, confesses the Inquisitor, are indis¬ 
pensable powers to hold captive for ever the conscience of the rebels, 
for their own benefit and happiness* Hence the Inquisitor is ready to 
annihilate the source of all unhappiness — to rid man of his freedom. 
He reproaches Christ about why He did not come down from the Cross 
when people shouted “Come down from the cross and we will believe 
that Thou are He*" The Inquisitor further rebukes Christ for thinking 
too highly of man — when in fact, according to the Inquisitor, men are 
just slaves, though rebellious by nature* He adds that if Christ had 
respected man less it would have been much better for man* The In¬ 
quisitor despises the aristocratic character of Christ's religion (for only 
the elect, the strong, can embrace it), he asks Christ, “What is to be¬ 
come of the thousands of millions who will not have the strength to 
forego the earthly bread for the sake of the heavenly?" Putting himself 
on their side, the Inquisitor is prepared to help them — by taking away 
their responsibility and their suffering* 

Nietzsche attacked Christianity as the religion of the u^eaA:—for those 
who could not endure hardships, and for that reason only looked up to 
heaven* The Inquisitor considers Christianity as a religion for the strong 
only — for the elect* But both reject it* 

Whereas Christ loves man, the Inquisitor only pities him* In the 
Legend Dostoyevsky wants to show that through Christ’s love, man is 
exalted* Whereas through the pity of the Inquisitor, man is degraded. 
Giving to man the blessed burden of freedom as a token of His love, 
Christ calls man to be a member of His own community. Taking away 
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from man that most precious gift, the Inquisitor makes him a slave in 
his future society. 

In this encounter between Christ and the Inquisitor, who possess two 
different kinds of love for man, the most remarkable feature is that 
Christ keeps complete silence from the beginning to the end. He does 
not defend His freedom, because the man before Him would not, with 
his ‘'Euclidean mind,*’ be able to understand the irrational element of 
His freedom. The only action which Christ performs — it is at the very 
end of the story — “Suddenly He approached the man in silence and 
softly kissed him on his bloodless, aged lips.” The Grand Inquisitor 
shuddered. Christ's love and forgiveness triumphed. 

The main contradiction in the Inquisitor’s system is that he began 
with an ardent desire to make man happy — to release man from the 
bond of suffering—and unexpectedly arrived at the complete destruction 
of man’s personality. What is the secret of this transformation? 

Alyosha Karamazoff discovered the answer. He told his brother, 
Ivan: “Your Inquisitor doesn't believe in God, that's his secret!” By 
rejecting God and His work, the Inquisitor is about to inaugurate a 
“social ant-heap, whose principle is compulsion.” In this connection, it 
is pertinent to quote from Dostoyevsky’s letter to N. Ljubimov, the 
editor who first published The Brothers’^ Karamazoff. “Belief in God, 
and in particular God Incarnate, is the ground for recognition of man’s 
dignity. Who doesn't believe in God, cannot believe in man or in his 
dignity.” 

Man ceases to know or understand himself when he falls away from 
God. Taking “The Grand Inquisitor/^ as an example of one who seeks 
to find a quick way to earthly paradise, Dostoyevsky foresaw the prac¬ 
tice of modern totalitarian movements. Thus, with one imaginary and 
particular example, the author depicted those forces which are now 
playing a decisive role in our own history and destiny. 

The main theme of the Legend is criticism of the humanistic “apoth¬ 
eosis” of man. Dostoyevsky defended man as being the image of God 
and His freedom. It is in this perspective that we must interpret both 
his attack on the Roman Church, and his criticism of atheistic socialism. 

It seems probably that Dostoyevsky, by his attack on Romanism, 
wanted to show that even in the Christian Church there is the tempta¬ 
tion to reduce “the burden of freedom” in Christ. Through the Inquisi¬ 
tor's plan for the future society, Dostoyevsky pointed to the real danger 
of all totalitarian regimes, both those of “right” and those of “left.” 

Being a man of prophetic spirit, Dostoyevsky should be read as a 
contemporary writer. 
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